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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Since the February issue of the BULLETIN went to press the Schools 
have been saddened by the death of their one-time President, Rev. Prof. 
James A. Montgomery, who died on Febuary 6, 1949, in Philadelphia. 
His passing removes from the scene one who had labored long and 
devotedly with his colleague Prof. George A. Barton in the service of 
the Schools, and one revered by all as a Christian gentleman, a scholar, 
and a friend. Fitting tribute will be paid to him by Prof. E. A. Speiser. 

During recent weeks newspapers and weeklies have featured releases 
on Prof. G. G. Cameron’s study of the Behistun inscription, on Prof. A. 
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Goetze’s publication of the Laws of Eshnunna, and on the Jerusale 
Scrolls. The wide interest shown in the results of the Schools’ recen 
archaeological discoveries is indeed gratifying. 

Prof. O. R. Sellers reports from Jerusalem that with the approach « 
spring and with the signing of the armistice agreements quiet is returnin 
to Palestine and to the neighborhood of the School building. In spite « 
damage to the roof from the heavy firing of the autumn and consequei 
drainage difficulties, the cisterns have been well filled. Meanwhile, t] 
departure of the U. N. observers and their replacement by officials « 
the Palestine Control Commission, which has established residenti 
headquarters elsewhere, has set the stage for the return of the Scho 
building to its normal academic use. 

The most important archaeological news from Palestine concerns t] 
excavation, under the auspices of the Department of Antiquities 
Transjordan, of the cave at ‘Ain Fashkha, where the now famous 
Jerusalem Scrolls were found. 

The excavations were directed by Mr. Lankester Harding and Pé 
R. de Vaux, and they were visited by Prof. Sellers. We learn that mai 
additional bits of parchment and papyrus were brought to light, none 
with more than a few words written upon them, but most of them in 
the script found on the scrolls. Quite a bit of cloth came to light, son 
of it still stuck to bits of rolls. 

During February and March meetings of the Jerusalem School Co1 
mittee and of the Baghdad School Committee were held in New York 
and at Chicago respectively. In these meetings plans for the resumption 
of educational and research operations in the Near East were discussed, 
and these plans were submitted to the Board of Trustees at its meeting 
in New Haven on April 4. 

The Board of Trustees, regarding circumstances as favorable in both 
areas, approved in principle the return to the traditional patterns of 
activity and’ implemented the proposals by asking Prof. A. H. Detweiler 
of Cornell to relieve Prof. Sellers at the end of June for the summer 

‘in the capacity of Acting Director, while asking Prof. James L. Kelso of 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary and Prof. Kenneth W. Clark 
of Duke to accept appointments as Director and as Annual Professor, 
respectively, at the Jerusalem School for the academic year 1949-50. 
It is expected that appointees to the staff of the Baghdad School will 
be named in the near future. 

Members of the Schools will be happy to know that another institution 
is to be added to the growing list of Corporation members on July 1, 
namely the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, Ill. 
We welcome the Seminary at this time and shall be happy to greet its 
representative, Dr. C. Umhau Wolf, Secretary of the Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, at the next meeting of the Corporation. 

We are informed by the President that Prof. G. G. Cameron is to 
represent the University of Michigan on the Corporation of the Schools 
henceforth, replacing Prof. W. H. Worrell. 

Through the bequest of Mr. Jacob Grape of Baltimore the Schools 
have come into possession of a collection of some 300 books in the field 
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Semitic languages and Biblical subjects that will provide a welcome 
ldition to the library of the Jerusalem School. The books were selected 
‘ Prof. Albright from the library of the deceased and await the return 
«. improved transport facilities for shipment to their ultimate destination. 


April, 1949. Cart H. KRrae.ine 





JUDAH LEON MAGNES 


Judah Leon Magnes died in New York City on October 27, 1948, at 
tue age of 71, far from Jerusalem where his body is finally to rest. When 
I saw him last during the previous week he talked much of Jerusalem. 
The pain of his longing to be back on Mount Scopus was so sharp as to 
bring tears to his eyes. He was not again, however, to visit the Hebrew 
Lniversity, which crowned its summit and capped the tangible accom- 
plishments of his life. In his sleep his spirit departed to the Academy 
on High. 

Proudly a native of California, he combined in his person the free 
spirit of America with the stirring promise of Palestine. In both lands 
he contributed greatly to the welfare of mankind. Jews and Christians 
and Moslems were his brothers; peace was his passion; the entire universe 
was his concern. 

A graduate of the University of Cincinnati and ordained as rabbi at 
the Hebrew Union College, he obtained his Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and served long as a leader in Jewish religious and 
communal activities in New York City. In the full flush of his career, 
he and his family settled in Jerusalem. There he built up the Hebrew 
University to be a bastion of scientific inquiry and universal brotherhood. 
He always championed every liberal and humanitarian cause. 

He was a great friend of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Indeed, he was the first Research Associate of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Baghdad, when it was opened in 1923 under the 
direction of Professor A. T. Clay. The account of the trip home from 
Baghdad after the end of the first season of lectures there, when the car 
containing the American School party ran over a cliff eighteen feet high, 
and Dr. Magnes had to act as a surgeon, has become part of the growing 
saga of the American Schools of Oriental Research. His deep and excited 
interest in the Jerusalem Scrolls was characteristic of his abiding concern 
with everything that had to do with the Holy Land. 

He never seemed to grow old or weary in spirit, and even in his last 
days his youthful appearance belied his more than three score and ten 
years. We who loved him will sorely miss him. The world needs more 
like him, with his greatness of heart and mind and speech, his moving 
sweetness, his selfless honesty and unflinching moral bravery, with his 
zeal for good, his zest for life, and his love of God. His was the stature 
of » prophet in Israel. May his memory be for blessing. 


NELSON GLUECK. 
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THE APRIL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
(Condensed Minutes) 


The spring meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Resear 
was held in Phelps Hall, Yale University, on April 4, 1949 at 2 p.m., with Presid 
C. H. Kraeling in the chair. Present were Messrs. Albright, Bull, Burrows, Glue 
Kraeling, Muilenburg, Warrington, Wilson; also of the Associate Trustees Mess 
Cadbury, Cameron, Orlinsky; of the officers, Messrs. Goetze and Speiser; of 
Committee of Evaluation, Messrs. Detweiler and Tuck. 

A committee previously appointed to prepare a minute on the services as Presid 
of Mill Burrows presented the following resolution: 


Officers, Trustees and Corporation of the American Schools of Orien 
1 record with pleasure and with pride their appreciation of ie devo 
nvaluable service of Professor Millar Burrows. For fifteen y (1934-4 
tioned as President of the Schools and for two terms (1931-32, 1947-4 
tor of the Jerusalem School. In these offices he eave himself with hi 
ind unsurpassed zeal to the responsible task of upbuilding Scho 
expanding their contribution to the scholarly research in and interpre 
the culture, literature and history of the ancient Near | t Larot 
his far-seeing and wise leadership and efficient administration, parti 
wing the difficult period of World War II, the Schools have beco 
established, have achieved preéminence in their particular fields of lal 
search and have contributed mightily to the enhancement of the fame 
n scholarship. 
itient, considerate and constructive presiding over the meetings of 
tion and of the Board of Trustees helped ol ~atly to make those meetiz 
and effective, and endeared him to all who were associated with him 
of the Schools. 
the profound conviction of the members of the Board of Trustees and 
oration that the Schools enjoved a high privilege in being served by h 
they express their sincere gratitude and their heartfelt wish and pra 
continued health and happiness with his loved ones and for strengt] 
his fruitful labors in the fields of Biblical and Near Eastern holars 


Julian Morgenstern (Chairman), Ludlow Bull, Robert H. Pfeiff 


The President reported the death on February 6, 1949 of James A. Montgom 
long President of this body. He was authorized to appoint a Committee to pre] 
a suitab emorial foi presentation at the next meeting. 

It was rted that Mr. Jacob Grape had bequeathed his books of Oriental inte1 
to the A ican School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. This gift was erateft 
accepted 

The President read a letter from Professor William T. Semple offering his resig 
tion from the Board of Trustees. The resignation was accepted with regret but 
it his continued interest in the affairs of the Schools. The Trust 
Bayard Dodge to serve in place of Professor Semple for the remain 


satisfa 
elected D 
of the ye 
Profess Goetze reported on the progress and prospects of the Journal of Cu 
lies and other matters connected with the Baghdad School A writ 
report of th saghdad School Committee was presented by Dr. Wilson, the Chairn 
outlining ir hopes in personnel and in other matters for the coming year. 
Profess Cadbury reported briefly on behalf of the Committee on the Jerusa 
School. It was voted to authorize the appointment of Henry Detweiler as Acting 
Director during the Summer of 1949 and of Kenneth W. Clark as Annual Professor 
for 1949-50. Professor J. L. Kelso was invited to serve as Director at Jerusa 


form NStuc 


for the academic year 1949-50. 

It was voted to extend by letter to Professor Sellers the thanks of the Trus 
for his courage and faithfulness to duty while serving as Director of the Jerusa 
School. 
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A tentative budget for the year 1949-50 was presented by President Kraeling. 
After considerable discussion and slight change it was accepted. 

The President brought up the action taken by the Corporation authorizing him 
“to appoint a committee to consider and report to a future meeting, for considera- 
tion by the Corporation and the Board of Trustees, a plan for the future appointment 
of Associate Trustees.” Professors M. Burrows and H. Detweiler were designated to 
onsider the matter. 

The President commented upon the fact that the year 1950 would mark the semi- 
entennial of the Schools and that the event called for some sort of celebration. It 
was the sense of the meeting that the anniversary should be marked in appropriate 
ashion. 

Henry J. CApBury, Secretary. 





THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 


The annual meeting of The Friends and Alumni was held at The Jewish Theological 
seminary of America in New York City Wednesday, December 29th. 
After an enjoyable luncheon, the President, Professor H. L. Ginsberg, called upon 
vr. Albrecht Goetze, director of the Baghdad School, who spoke of his experiences in 
raq and Turkey during the first half of the year. Excavation at Eridu has revolu- 
onized our ideas of the early history: now we know that in the Ubaid period and 
ven earlier there were large temples, great cities, and impressive cemeteries. In 
lurkey he was invited back to work for the government on early Anatolian history 
nd expressed the hope that the Schools would take an active interest there in the 
uture. 
Professor Aibright then spoke of the advantages that can accrue to an archeologist 
om making friends with a member of the merchant marine. Professor Sherman 
yhnson told of the epigraphic and other riches awaiting excavation at Hellenistic 
id Roman sites in Cyprus and Asia Minor, which he had visited. Mentioning our 
ypreciation of his fifteen years of service as president of the Schools, the chairman 
itroduced Professor Millar Burrows, who quoted to the new president the well- 
nown Jerash inscription Tharsei: oule [vale]. Drs. Trever and Brownlee, whose 
nnexion with the sensational discovery of the Jerusalem Scrolls is known to all, 
so spoke briefly. Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, the new president of the Schools, rose to 
y that he was happy to follow in the footsteps of those who had prepared the way 
fore him. The slate of the nominating committee was adopted for 1949: 
President: Dr. Henry 8. Gehman: Princeton Theological Seminary 
Vice-President: Dr. Samuel N, Kramer: The University Museum, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Fr. Frank North: Nashotah House, Wisconsin 


FRANK NortTH, Secretary. 





EXCAVATION OF THE ‘“* MANUSCRIPT ” CAVE AT ‘AIN FASHKHA 
O. R. SELLERS 


Since the appearance of the manuscripts which were found by Bedouin 
in the cave near the Dead Sea the desirability of exploring the cave has 
been obvious. Dr. John C. Trever, as he has written in the Biblical 

chaeologist for September, 1948, was offered conduct to the site, but 
because of political conditions was unable to make the trip. Early this 
ycar, when restrictions on travel through the land were somewhat relaxed, 
I attempted, through the Syrian convent in Jerusalem, to learn the loca- 
tion of the cave. The Metropolitan, Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, was 
avay. Father Boulos, who was in charge, produced a member of the 
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community named George, who said that he had visited the cave and 
agreed to show it if given suitable compensation. At a conference in the 
Syrian convent with the secretary of the Palestine Museum, Mr. Joseph 
Saad, the mayor of Arab Jerusalem, Anwar Bey Khatib Tamimi, and 
me, George demanded an advance payment of L. P. 75, compensation 
for whatever work he did, and a share in any finds. So we dropped 
negotiations. 

A Belgian officer, Lieutenant Philippe Lippens, had become interested 
in the manuscripts while he was at the School as a United Nations 
observer and he brought over for the library what I believe was the first 


a 


Site of the ‘Ain Fashkha cave. The entrance, not visible from the plain, 
is half way up the cliff in the center of the picture. 


copy of Professor Sukenik’s book to cross the lines. When he was trans- 
ferred to ‘Amman he became acquainted with Mr. Gerald Lankester 
Harding, director of antiquities, and was the first to suggest to Arab 
Legion officers that they take some action in the situation. As a result 
Captain Akash Bey made a trip to ‘Ain Fashkha, where the cave was 
known to be, and, after exploring a number of caves in the vicinity, 
found what seemed to be the correct one. An Arab Legion guard w: 

placed over the cave. Mr. Harding then visited the site and confirm: 

the identification by finding some fragments of manuscript and Helle 
nistic sherds. I saw these on February 3 in ‘Amman as I was on my way 
to Beirut. Then snow and rain blocked the roads between Beirut an: 
Damascus and kept the planes grounded, so that I was unable to retur: 
to ‘Amman until February 16. There I learned that Harding had begu 
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the excavation, which lasted until March 5. Twice I was able to visit the 
site with Mr. D. C. Baramki of the Palestine Museum and to observe 
the progress of the excavation. 

The staff consisted of Mr. Harding, Pere R. de Vaux of the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique, and three skilled workmen, two museum guards from 
Jerusalem and one from ‘Amman. The Arab Legion guard remained on 
luty with a truck, which brought in provisions and on one occasion 
yulled the School station wagon and Mr. Baramki’s car from the mud 
ifter we had been caught in a rain. 

Digging was done by hand and with small instruments, mostly knives. 
Generally there was room for only two men to be working simultaneously. 
[he operation was complicated by previous clandestine excavators, who 


Fig. 2. Entrance to the cave. The only old opening 
was the upper one. The one through which the guard is 
emerging was made by the unauthorized excavators in the 


fall of 1948. 


last November dug up the surface of the cave to a depth of several inches 
in the vain hope that the Bedouin had missed some scrolls. So in the 
débris were cigarette stubs, a little modern cloth, and scraps of news- 
paper which had been used to wrap food. 

Reaching the cave was rather difficult; for it is well above the plain 
and involves a toilsome climb up the steep cliff. It was possible to drive 
a car to the camp below the cave, but the road was hazardous. 

No complete new scrolls were found, but there was part of one scroll 

vhich has not been unrolled) and there were hundreds of bits of 

anuscripts as well as a large quantity of sherds. Undoubtedly the cave 
vas the correct one; for some of the manuscript fragments clearly belong 

the scrolls which are known. Apparently the Bedouin broke open all 
ie jars and removed the manuscripts, ignoring the pieces which broke 
f and fell on the floor. These pieces were mixed with débris in the 
authorized excavation. 
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Old material brought out was in three categories. There was a good 
deal of cloth, splendidly spun and woven, some of it with rolling and 
whipping. A few ladies who saw the cloth declared it was modern; but 
that it was the cloth in which the manuscripts were wrapped is cleai 
from the fact that some of the manuscript bits were stuck to the cloth. 
The second category is the pottery. It is uniformly late Hellenistic, 
except for parts of a Roman lamp and a Roman cooking pot which evi 
dently were left by a casual visitor who took refuge in the cave or by 
someone who was interested in the deposit. Possibly the Roman removed 
some of the manuscripts; for some of the breaks in the jars were old 


Interior of the cave, from Fig. 4. Interior of the cave, toward 
the entrance. the entrance. Mr. Harding and Pére de 
Vaux are looking at a box of manu 

script fragments. 


The pottery consisted almost entirely of broken jars and bowls; it woul: 
seem that the bowls were used as covers for the jars. The pieces a1 
now being put together in the basement of the Palestine Museum an 
will constitute a long task for the expert; for the vessels were thoroughly 
shattered. Harding found a Hellenistic lamp on his first visit to the cay 
The third category is the manuscript fragments, all of them in pre- 
Christian script. Some of them seem considerably older than the 2n 
century B.C. Pere de Vaux is studying them and expects to discu 
them in an early publication. There is no doubt now about the authe: 
ticity and antiquity of the manuscripts; for the archaeological evidence 
confirms the views of those who had pronounced the manuscripts pr: 
Christian from the epigraphic and literary evidence. They were deposit: 
in the cave not later than the first century B. C., and some of them mu 
have been considerably older than the jars in which they were placed. 
The full story of the cave has not yet come out. The identity of tv 
who conducted the unauthorized excavation is known; in fact a cigaret 
roller belonging to one of them was found and returned to him by Mr. 
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Harding. When they started work the only entrance to the cave was well 
ibove the floor; so they cut a lower entrance. Who the Roman visitor 
vas we cannot tell, but a natural suggestion is Origen. 

March 21, 1949. 





FURTHER LIGHT ON HABAKKUK 
Won. H. BrowN Ler 


To be the first to translate is also to be the first to mistranslate. The 
ranslator of the Jerusalem Habakkuk Roll is no exception in this regard. 
‘he translation was prepared hastily to get the contents of the roll into 
he hands of scholars as soon as possible; hence there were some over- 
ights, slips, and errors. 

First is the matter of capitalization. Inconsistencies were unintended. 
Footnote 60 should read “2: 7f.” There are some errors in the use of 
varentheses. They should be removed from 4: 5. In 6: 14 read “ with 
vha(t I may, respond concern) ing.” In 10: 11 there is an example of a 
modern scribal error. Read “ its glory ” instead of “ his glory.” 

With an unpointed Hebrew text, possible new pointings keep sug- 
esting themselves. At the end of the incomplete line of 1: 6, I pointed 
he word 7335 so as to read “and from.” A letter from Theodore H. 
Gaster, dated January 11, °49, makes what I regard to be a correct 
suggestion: 

But is it not simply the noun 9yt3 ‘ treachery’? Further, I strongly suspect that the 
refix 2 in Pwy2 was governed by the verb 789 (or 893M), the sense having been some- 
thing like 893) or 9yt3) Pwys 38 AN, “God looks upon oppression and treachery.” 


In accordance with a suggestion from Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, we would 
joint 9: 9 so as to read: “ whom, for an offence against the Teacher of 
Righteousness.” At the Textual Criticism Seminar of the Society of 
Biblical Literature in New York, I called attention to the probability 
that in 12: 1 we should read a waw instead of a yodh for the initial 
tter and translate after the lacuna of the preceding column: “ And 
error of the blood of men.” I may have erred in 11: 6 by pointing the 
vord 1193 as a gal infinitive (“him to go into exile”). It would prob- 
bly be better to point the word as a piel infinitive and to translate: 
wishing to uncover him ”—though both ideas may have been intended 
the midrashic play on words. The latter rendering would reflect 
acquaintance with the Massoretic reading D7 y (“ their pudenda ”’) 
of Hab. 2: 15, despite the citation of the form DAT (“ their fes- 
vals’). This would increase the number of “ dual readings” to four. 
The three noted previously are the order of a phrase in Hab. 1: 15f. 
ef. Columns 5 and 6), and the variants in 1: 11 and 2: 16 (cf. footnotes 
| and 76 of my article in the Butietin, Dec., ’48). 
Some corrections and improvements in translation should be made. For 
he translation of the phrase WN WS SIT ND (3: 2; 3: 14; 5: 6), read 
For it is He who says.” Dr. W. F. Albright confirms me in this more 
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natural translation. In 5: 1, the force of the participle in the new reading 
should be better expressed, ‘*O Rock, as One chastising him.” Similarly 
in 9: 13 read: “ As one safe from the reach of harm.” I am indebted to 
Dr. H. L. Ginsberg for the knowledge that }?*) can mean simply “ time ” 
as well as “ end.” Accordingly in 7: 7 and 7: 12 translate “ the last time ” 
instead of “ the final end.” In 9: 6 we have the same phrase as in 2: 6 
(“at the latter end of the days”) which is better translated “at the 
end of time.” In 11: 6f. translate: “So at the time of the festival of 
resting, the Day of Atonement, he appeared unto them.” Not only does 
this word appear in the sense of time in Rabbinic sources; but it fre- 
quently has this meaning in the Sectarian Document. 

I am particularly indebted to Dr. Ginsberg for calling my attention 
to the literary allusion to Deut. 29: 18 in 11: 14 and to the uncertainty 
as to whether 5D should be rendered “to add” (as in Isa. 30: 1 and 
Num. 32: 14) or whether it means “ to destroy.” An alternative transla- 
tion would be, “so as to destroy thirst.” In 12: 9f. read “ because/ hi 
robbed ” (a reference to the Wicked Priest). In 12: 15 we would prob- 
ably do better to translate “ To the stone of Pride, (‘ Arise! ’)” 

These new insights as to translation clarify the picture of the “ Wicked 
Priest ” and make it unmistakable that his identity is the same through- 
cut. 

The readers will be interested in certain other facts concerning thx 
document. There are marks in the margins of an undetermined signifi- 
vance: an aleph at the end of 2: 5, a short horizontal stroke before 4: 12, 
and a taw (made like an X) after 3: 12, 14; 5: 11, 14; 6: 4, 12; 8: 1; 9: 1, 
13; 10: 3; 12: 2. Not without significance is the fact that the Tetra- 
grammaton (which occurs only in citations of Habakkuk) is written 
with an archaizing hand in an effort to reproduce the ancient Hebrew 
characters. In this it departs from the other documents. The original 
scribe of Isaiah wrote the word with his usual hand. A corrector of th 
manuscript substituted four dots for the word in an addition to Column 
33: 7. The scribe of the Sectarian Document also substituted dots for 
the word. but in 8: 13 he wrote SAN for Yahweh. I wonder whether 
this may be an abbreviation for D°71987 Si (“ He is the God”). This 
surrogate may have been suggested by I Kings 18: 39. The handling 
of the Tetragrammaton in the documents has important bearing upon 
their dating. 

Since the excavation of the actual cave in which the scrolis were found 
probably few challenge the genuineness and antiquity of the Jerusalem 
rolls. One excellent feature of Professor Zeitlin’s article is his recognition 
of the fact that the Habakkuk roll is a commentary, not a midrash 
(JQR, XXXIX, no. 3, pp. 239f.). Yet something is to be conceded to 
those claiming it for a midrash. I would propose this description of th« 
scroll: it is a commentary ‘upon Habakkuk which employs midrashi 
principles of exegesis. , 
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THE “ HOUSE OF ABSALOM” IN THE HABAKKUK SCROLL 
Davin Noet FREEDMAN 


In the recently discovered Habakkuk scroll, ch. 1: 13, and the com- 
ientary upon it read as follows: 
Why do ye countenance the treacherous and 
keep silence 
While the wicked doth swallow one more 
righteous than himself? 
s meaning concerns the house of Absalom and the men of their counsel who were 
lent at the reproof of the Teacher of Righteousness and did not help him against 
ie Man of the Lie, who had rejected the Law among all peoples." 
Brownlee interprets the phrase, “ house of Absalom,” as “a cryptic 
ference .. . to a party which lived up to the name of Absalom who 
belled against his own father.” ? There is no basis in the text, however, 
x such an interpretation. The sin of the “ house of Absalom ” described 
1 the midrash is not at all that of the rebellious son of David. The 
house of Absalom” is accused, not of rebellion, but of indifference. 
‘his group was “ silent ” during a crisis in the career of the “ righteous 


Teacher,” and failed to support him in the struggle against the “ Man 
of the Lie.” 
It is much more probable that we have here, not a symbolic allusion, 


hut the actual name of a family which played an important role in the 
history of this sect.’ The implication of the commentary on Hab. 1: 13 
is that the “ house of Absalom ” was at the head of a party or group, 
at one time favorably disposed toward the “ righteous Teacher,” perhaps 
his followers or patrons. In the crisis, however, they found it expedient 
to disavow their connection with the “righteous Teacher.” Although 
they were in a position to render substantial help to him when he was 
attacked by the “ Man of the Lie,” they preferred to remain neutral. 
When the full story of the “ righteous sect ” has been unravelled, this 
reference to the “ house of Absalom ” may prove to be a significant clue 
to the precise chronology of the sect, and to the identity of its 
righteous Teacher.” At present, this historical detail offers only a 
mptation to speculate. Nevertheless, the possibility of establishing a 
point of contact in the extant literature ought not to be ruled out. 
Limiting ourselves to the Greek period,‘ investigation turns up a few 


Following the translation of W. H. Brownlee, “ The Jerusalem Habakkuk Scroll,” 
LLETIN, No. 112 (December, 1948), p. 11 (italics mine). 

Ibid., p. 17, note 36. 

Prof. H. L. Ginsberg expresses the same opinion in a private communication: 
| entirely agree with you that ‘the house of Absalom’ is not a figure of speech but 
signates an influential family or party contemporary with ‘the Teacher of 
rhteousness ’.” 

‘The Greek period seems definitely established for the founding of the sect, and 
appearance of the Teacher of Righteousness; cf. H. L. Ginsberg, “The Hebrew 
\iversity Scrolls from the Sectarian Cache,” BULLETIN, No. 112, 20-23. By way of 
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scattered references which may have bearing upon the problem.’ The 
“Absalom ”’ mentioned in I Maccabees," is conceivably the father of 
the “ house of Absalom ” of the Habakkuk scroll. Another possibility is 
the son of John Hyrcanus I.’ 





BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


So many publications have been received by the Editor in his personal or editori: 
capacity a is two roéles often become almost impossible to distinguish aft 
eighteen years of editing the BULLETIN—that the following selection is highly ai 
trary. In subsequent numbers he hopes to notice the remaining books and mon 
graphs, exc when they are ephemeral or of obviously inferior quality. 


EGYPTOLOGY 


] 


Among act Kgyptologists Sir Alan Gardiner holds undisputed primacy bot] 
quality and in quantity of publication. All his friends and admirers were delight 
to learn last mmer of, the merited honor of knighthood bestowed on him by tl 
British Government. In his monumental work, The Wilbour Papyrus (published 
the Brooklyn Museum at the Oxford University Press: Vol. I [1941], pp. 
724+ 73A it tlas folio; Vol. II [1948], pp. ix + 216 in large quarto; Vol. I] 
[1948], pp 1 135 in large quarto), he | largest exta 
hieratic papyri, from fhe reign of Ramesses V about the middle of the 


1 
i 


is published one of the 


century B. ¢ Phis papyrus first came to light about twenty years ago, and 
purchased by the Brooklyn Museum through the instrumentality of the late 
Capart. The volume of plates was printed early in the war, but could not bé 
tributed until ter its close. Supplemented now by two magnificent volume 
commentary and translation, it proves to be of superlative importance for Egy 
tology. To quote Gardiner, it is “a unique record of holdings in land, comparal 
in some degree with our Domesday Book.” For Egyptian administrative organi 
tion, topography, ethnic distribution, as well as for many other matters, it is 
the greatest possible interest. Gardiner’s study is characterized by his usual cx 
prehensiveness, accuracy in detail, and clarity of exposition—qualities which otl 
scholars covet but seldom possess. 

Sir Alan Gardiner’s Ramesside Administrative Documents (published by t 
Oxford University Press for the Griffith Institute, 1948, pp. xxiv, pls. 101 83A 
quarto) deal his usual competent way with miscellaneous documents of admin 
trative content from the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties (cir. 1318-1175 B. ¢ 
Among the texts here transcribed and indexed, with detailed introductions, ars 


comparison, see the interesting comments of R. H. Charles in his treatment of 
se Fragm¢ nts of a Zadokite Work,” The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Testament, Vol. II, pp. 785-796. 

5 It may be significant that so far as the extant sources are concerned, no Israel 
living after the tenth century and before the second century B.C., bore the nai 
Absalom. Apparently it dropped out of use very early in the period of the monare 
and did not again become popular until the strongly archaizing Maccabaean Age. 

°Y¥ Mace. 11: 70, 13: 11; presumably the same man is meant. Perhaps we m 
him for a third time in II Mace. 11: 17. Josephus repeats the first two refere! 
in the Antiquities of the Jews, XIII, 5: 7, 6: 4. 

7 His name is given by Josephus, Antiquities, XIV, 4: 4; cf. also The Jewish We 
I, 154. This \ an important “ house ” which later achieved additional promine 
through the marriage of Absalom’s great-granddaughter Mariamne to Herod 
Great. Since Absalom himself was still alive in 63 B.C., the apparent terminus 
quem for the sectarian documents, that would militate strongly against a_ possi 
identification of this Maccabaean family with the “house of Absalom” of 
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mous items as the Turin Strike Papyrus, as well as many hitherto unpublished 
uments. 

James Henry Breasted, Jr., has published as Vol. XIII of the Bollingen Series 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1948, pp. xvii + 113, with 99 pls. in quarto, price 
0) his long awaited volume, Egyptian Servant Statues. This handsome volume 
ntains a wealth of material for students of Egyptian mortuary customs and every- 
y life, all carefully catalogued and illustrated. The author has refrained from 
tempting to interpret his objects systematically, but has wisely limited himself to 
e basic material on which a synthesis may ultimately be constructed. 


ASSYRIOLOGY 


M. René Labat’s Manuel d'épigraphie akkadienne (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
18, 329 pp. in quarto) will become a vade mecum for all students of Assyriology, 
ce it contains the gist of such handbooks as Fossey’s Evolution des Cunéiformes 
d Howardy’s Clavis Cuneorum, as well as of Thureau-Dangin’s invaluable Syllab- 
e Accadien and Homophones Sumériens. To be sure, it does not fully replace 
m, any more than it replaces the great works of Briinnow, Meissner, and Deimel., 
re are the forms of characters in different periods, their phonetic and ideographic 
lues in different periods, with excellent indices. MM. Nougayrol and Jestin have 
lped to make this work as useful and accurate as possible. Our hearty thanks go 
M. Labat and his colleagues for their great service to Assyriology. 
Intended as a more definitive aid to mature scholars, Wolfram von Soden’s book, 
s akkadische Syllabar (= Analecta Orientalia 27, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
1948, pp. xii +110 in quarto), incorporates and supplements the work of 
ureau-Dangin, Landsberger, and others in the happiest fashion. Elaborate lists of 
metic values, with references to cuneiform literature for the rarer values, carefully 
lexed and provided with appended discussions of the differences between himself 
d Labat or Gelb, make this volume indispensable to Assyriologists. 
fhanks to the kindness of Dr. Falkenstein, two volumes of the Ausgrabungen der 
itschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka have been received. Vol. IIT is 
iIkenstein’s own Topographie von Uruk, I Teil: Uruk zur Seleukidenzeit (Leipzig, 
irassowitz, 1941, pp. viii + 58, pls. 3 in large quarto); Vol. IV is Heinrich J. 
nzen’s Die Entwicklung der Zikurrat von ihren Anfdngen bis zur Zeit der IIT. 
astie von Ur (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1942, pp. iv + 62, with 28 plates and 
ling charts in large quarto). These two volumes are exceedingly well done by 
me of our ablest living Assyriologists and a first-class specialist in the history of 
lesopotamian architecture; they contain a wealth of reliable information for the 
torian of religion, as well as for the specialist. 
in his Aram Naharaim: a Contribution to the History of Upper Mesopotamia in 
Second Millennium B.C. (= Analecta Orientalia 26, Rome, Pontifical Biblical 
itute, 1948, pp. xv + 164, with 50 figs. and 3 maps outside the text, in quarto), 
er T. O'Callaghan, S.J., has given us a remarkably comprehensive as well as 
ible survey of the history of Mitanni and the Hurrians. It is thoroughly up-to- 
in its information and very interestingly written; it will be found valuable by 
cal scholars as well as by all historians interested in the second millennium. 
George G. Cameron, now of the University of Michigan, has at last been able to 
lish his long-awaited volume on the Persepolis Treasury Tablets (University of 
ago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. LXV, 1948, pp. xviii + 214 and 46 pls. 
juarto, price $12.00). The volume contains 85 tablets, all but one of which are 
‘amite cuneiform; the remaining 639 fragments possess little additional value 
meron, p. 19). Since the tablets were photographed after being coated with a 
of ammonium chloride, the reproductions are both absolutely accurate and very 
to read. Their content has been admirably anatyzed by Cameron, with the 
stance of Roland G. Kent and others. Here is a wealth of new material for 
nite phonology, morphology and vocabulary, for Achaemenian administrative 
iods, for Old Persian names and vocabulary, and for the background of Iranian 
ion (Magianism and Zoroastrianism). When the hundreds of legible tablets 
the Persepolis fortifications (the original estimate of “30,000 tablets and 
ments” was grossly misleading) and many short Aramaic inscriptions and 
ets have all been published, the net value of this new material for students of 
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Achaemenian religion will be very great.—To such students we can heartily recom 
mend the remarkably sober and judicious exposé of problems in Jacques Duchesne 
Guillemin’s Zoroastre: Etude critique avec une traduction commentée des Gath 
(Paris, Maisonneuve, 1948, pp. 301). The Liége scholar refrains from followin 
any one of recent translators and interpreters of the Avesta such as Lommel, Mari 
Wilkins Smith, Nyberg, Herzfeld, Benveniste, but presents a mediating view. In pai 


ticular he undertakes to view the subject in the light of Dumézil’s comparatiy 
research and of Wikander’s original approach. The absence of archacological dat 
from the book will probably differentiate it from most future surveys (cf. BULLETID 
No. 106, p. 19 

In the volumes from war years of the excellent Finnish publication, Studi 
Orientalia, edited by the eminent Assyriologist, Knut Tallqvist, for the Finnis 
Oriental Society, there continues to be a wealth of valuable material for Assy 
iologists. Tallqvist’s rich collection of Mesopotamian appellations of deity (Vol. V1] 
Akkadische Gétterrepitheta, Helsinki, 1938, pp. xvi + 521) was followed by mon 
graphs by Armas Salonen (BULLETIN, No. 75, p. 32; No. 102, p. 21) and other 
In Vol. XIII (1947), Dr. Harri Holma is honored by a selection of valuable pape 
by Salonen, N. Schneider, Deimel, Saarisalo, and Tallqvist himself (who concl 


sively establishes the rendering “crane” for kurki, often mistranslated “ domest 
fowl”). Vol. XII (1947, printed in 1948) was delayed in printing long enough 
be able to appear on good paper; in it Tallqvist makes a valuable contribution 
folklore and mythology with his Mdnen i myt och dikt, folktro och kult (** The Mo 
in Myth and Poetry, Folklore and Cult,” viii + 396 pp.). This work is based 
enormous reading, and a vast mass of data is soberly collected and arranged witho 
the frequently found speculations in the fashion of the “lunar mythologists.” 
good deal of material pertinent to this theme might be added from the reviews 
own early papers, especially in JAOS 39, 65-90; 40, pp. 307-355, ete. 






ANATOLIAN (HITTITE) AND SyRIAN STUDIES 


The first part of Johannes Friedrich’s invaluable Hethitisches Elementarbu 
(Heidelberg, Winter, 1940, pp. xiii + 108) was devoted to an authoritative sury 
of cuneiform Hittite (Nasi) grammar; the second part (at the same place, 194 
pp. viii-+ 131) contains a transcribed chrestomathy, with notes and vocabula 
Now it will be easy for the student to master the elements of cuneiform Hittite wi 
the fullest confidence in his teacher, for Friedrich of Leipzig is facile princeps as 
Hittite grammarian. We recommend these two volumes with unreserved enthusias 
Immediately after the outbreak of the war Friedrich also published as Sonderheft 
of Die Welt als Geschichte (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1939, 52 pages with many ill 
an Entzifferungsgeschichte der hethitischen Hieroglyphenschrift, which v 
bring the reader abreast of the state of the decipherment of hieroglyphic Hittite 

the outbreak of the war. Subsequent studies of Gelb and others have not chang 
this picture appreciably, but Bossert’s sensational discovery of long Phoenician a 
Hittite bilinguals at Karatepe in eastern Cilicia promises to yield a satisfact« 

decipherment of the meaning of hieroglyphic Hittite texts—in contrast to the read 

of proper names found in them, which will be little changed by the new material 

The aged master of cuneiform Hittite philology, Ferdinand Sommer, has publishe 

survey of the cuneiform Hittite languages in the form of a running descript 

(Hethiter und Hethitisch, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1947, pp. viii + 111), which w 
be found both reliable and informative. Sommer’s thoroughness and systema 

approach are both so well known that the student can study this book without f 
of being misled. 

The Editor has received three volumes of Hittite texts from the Museum of 
Ancient Orient at Istanbul. The first, Istanbul Arkeolojt Miizelerinde bului 
Bogazkéy tabletlerinden segme metinler (Istanbul, 1944, Maarif Matbaasi, pp. 
32 pls. in large quarto), by two students of H. G. Guterbock (Ankara, now Uppsal 
Mmes. H. Bozkurt and M. Cig, with their teacher’s assistance, contains tablets fi 
the original excavations at the Hittite capital. By far the most important is No. 56, 
which gives the full text of the “ Instructions to the Meshedi (Official) ,” in nearly 
300 long lines.—The other two volumes represent the second and third in this series 
but with different series titles in each case: Istunbul Arkeoloji Miizelerinde buluncn, 
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Bogjazkéy tabletlert IT (Istanbul, 1947, Milli EZitim Basimevi, pp: ix, 40 pls.), by 
the same three authors as before; Ankara Arkeoloji Miizesinde bulunan, Bogazkéy 
tcdletleri, by Dr. Kemal Balkan (Istanbul, 1948, as before, pp. xi, 36 pls.). The 
ond volume continues the publication of still unpublished varia from the original 
avations; the third contains the text of miscellaneous tablets found by peasants 
the site of the Hittite capital, as well as a few items from elsewhere (including 
» broken Hittite letters from other Cappadocian sites). 
several miscellaneous books dealing with Cilicia and northern Syria have also been 
sived. H. Th. Bossert’s second preliminary report on Karatepe, with Bahadir 
cam (Istanbul, 1947, Pulhan Matbaasi, pp. 32, 45 pls., with folding map), has 
peared as No. 3 of the “Institute for Research in Ancient Oriental Civilizations.” 
» most important part of this report is the nearly complete publication of the 
enician inscriptions from about 725 B.C. Subsequent discoveries have completed 
extended our epigraphic material, which is now virtually definitive for this site. 
Phoenician was translated from hieroglyphic Hittite (see above), as shown by 
clumsy literalness and awkward syntax. However, it is of the greatest impor- 
ce for our knowledge of the Phoenician language and vocabulary of that time. 
ny scholars have tried their hands at interpretation; the best I have seen is the 
ly by A. M. Honeyman in Muséon. Still unpublished texts advance our under- 
ding, but further success ‘in interpretation will be largely dependent on the 
gress of Hittite studies. 
Benno Landsberger, the eminent Assyriologist of Chicago (formerly of Ankara), 
sents us in his Sam’al, Part I (Ankara, 1948, Turkish Historical Society, pp. 
iii+ 117) with the kind of original and incisive analysis of cuneiform material for 
history of Zencirli (ancient Sam’al) which we expect from him. The book 
irms with valuable observations: e.g., L.’s rejection (p. 22) of the “ absurd” 
itifieation of Ya’diya with Ya’udi (Judah: so also BULLETIN, No. 100, p. 18, n. 
; his reading of the name of the king of Carchemish about 1100 B.C. as Ini-Teshup 
instead of “* Tli-Teshub” (p. 33); L.’s demolition of the imaginary land “ Dannuna ” 
m Assyrian stele of ASSirnisirapli IL (so!, pp. 57 p.), in which I had indepen- 
tly come to the same points of view; his correction (p. 67) of the erroneous 
ling “ Rasunnu” for the name of Rezin, last king of Damascus, to Rahianu, i.e. 
Rarydn corresponding etymologically to Arabie Ridwdén and Hebrew Rsyn (the 
Aramaic spelling would be *Rqyn, later *R'yn). These are only scattered 
ples of the wealth of correct observations; there are, of course, also some points, 
ainly topographical, where the reviewer would dissent. 


SoutTH-ARABIC STUDIES 


In spite of the war, South Arabie studies have made notable progress since our 
notice of Miss Gertrude Caton Thompson’s excellent publication (1944) of the results 
of her excavations at Hureidah in Hadramaut (1937) see Burr EeTIN, No. 98, pp. 28 f. 
In the studies before us both the Louvain school of Ryckmans and the Graz school of 
Rhodokanakis are ably represented. To the latter belongs Dr. Maria Hifner, whose 
fine grammar of the ancient language of South Arabia. was announced at the Brussels 
Congress in 1938. It was finally brought out in the Porta Linguarum Orientalium 
series as Altsiidarabische Grammatik (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1943, pp. xxiv + 194, 
with two plates). The stock was destroyed almost immediately after the publication 
during the bombing of Leipzig, but it was reproduced in Vienna by photo-offset, and 
can now be obtained through the current rather unsatisfactory channels. The book 
represents a tremendous improvement in the facility and precision with which the 
language can be learned; we recommend it unreservedly.—Miss Héfner has also sent 
me her admirable survey of South-Arabic studies in a paper entitled “ Der Stand 
und die Aufgaben der siidarabischen Forschung,” recently published by Harrassowitz 
in Leipzig as pp. 41-66 of Beitrdge zur Arabistik, Semitistik und Islamwissenschaft ; 
it closes with the publications by herself and K. Mlaker in 1943.—Two very good 
monographs have been received from Ryckmans’ able pupil, A. Jamme, P. B. (now 
in Tunis) : “ Le Panthéon Sud-Arabe préislamique d’aprés les sources épigraphiques ” 
Muséon, Vol. LX, pp. 57-147, 1947). Accurate and richly documented, this is a 
fundamental survey of all the material from the inscriptions bearing on the gods 
of South Arabia between the eighth century B.C. and the sixth century A. D.— 
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Invaluable is also Father Jamme’s subsequent monograph: Classification générale d 
inscriptions sud-arabes (Tunis, Bascone, 1948, 76 pp., also published in the Rev 
de VInstitut des Belles Lettres Arabes, Tunis, Vol. XI, pp. 401-476). 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 


farold R. Willoughby of the University of Chicago has placed biblical schola 
under a debt of gratitude by undertaking to edit an elaborate collection of essa 
on different biblical questions, under the auspices of the Chicago Society of Bibli 
Research. In The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, University 
Chicago Press, 1947, pp. xviii + 436, price $6.00) he brings together 24 essays 
all phases of O.T., N.T. and Intertestamental research, nearly all by scholars livi 
in Chicago or the vicinity (exceptions are Orlinsky, the reviewer, McCown, a 
Sherman Johnson). Stress is laid on bibliographic and programmatic conté 
though there are some studies of special topics. 

Herbert C. Alleman and Elmer E. Flack have successfully accomplished the diffic 
task of editing a one-volume Lutheran Old Testament Commentary (Philadelp] 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1948, pp. vii + 893, price $5.00). Since it is impossible 
any one denomination to provide thirty-four competent scholars (the reviewer is t 
only non-Lutheran contributor, with a long chapter on “ The Old Testament 
Archaeology,” arranged according to books and revised to include salient finds uy 
the beginning of 1946), the task of the editors was exceedingly difficult. That tl 
have successfully achieved their objective is a tribute to their industry and 
judgment. Of course, all such commentaries are being rapidly antiquated by cur 
discoveries 

The first volume of Aage Bentzen’s Introduction to the Old Testament (Co; 
hagen, G. E. C. Gad, 1948, pp. 268) deals with the canon and text of the O.T., as \ 
as with the forms of O.T. literature. Professor Bentzen’s work is being hailed v 
joy by biblical scholars in other lands, because of its comprehensive utilization of 
now complex mass of Scandinavian literature which has issued from the center 
research at Copenhagen, Oslo, Uppsala and Lund. Influenced particularly 
Mowinckel, Pedersen and Nyberg, these students have developed research along 
lines of literary form, with particular reference to oral transmission and the hist 
of tradition. Led by several extraordinarily original thinkers, the Scandinavi 
represent an exceedingly significant development in this field, whatever others 
some of them) may think of individual phases of this movement of research. 

Wilhelm Rudolph’s new volume on Jereriia in the Handbuch zum Alten Testan 
edited by O. Eissfeldt (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1947, pp. xxii + 282 in large octavo 
thoroughly sound production along the best German lines. Owing to the war 
its aftermath, the author has not had access to much pertinent literature and 
archaeological sources are not fully exploited, but his point of view is sober and 
judgment good.—The reviewer has received four volumes of the German Cat] 

“ Echter-Bibel ” (Die Heilige Schrift in Deutscher Ubersetzung, edited by Fried 
No6tseher [O.T.] and Karl Staab [N.T.], published by the Echter-Verlag in W 
burg). The first two parts and the fourth come from the hand of Nétscher hims 
1., Die Psalmen (1947, pp. viii + 292) ; 2., Jeremias (1947, pp. 175) and Die K 
lieder (1947, pp. 23); 4., Zwélfprophetenbuch (1948, pp. 187) and Kohelet (1 
pp. 34). From the pen of Joseph Ziegler, the distinguished textual critic, comes 
fifth part: Isaias (1948, pp. 189). This series is intended for clergy and laity ra 
than for scholars and students as such, but it is very compentently edited. 
attitude of the authors to critical preblems is thoroughly modern, but does 
exhibit the unbalanced striving for “ originality ” so characteristic of many mo 
biblical scholars. We recommend the series heartily. 

Out of the wealth of recent monographs and studies on the O.T., we pick 
several volumes almost at random for notice here. On the occasion of his sixt 
birthday in 1947, friends and pupils of Otto Eissfeldt contributed essays to the 
Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt ... dargebracht (Halle a. d. Saale, Niemeyer, 1947, pp 
v + 233). Professor Eissfeldt’s distinguished services to scholarship and teaching 
are well known; their high quality is reflected by the contributions in the volume, 
from the hands of such acknowledged masters as Alt, Baumgartner, Bentzen, Brockel- 
mann, Friedrich, Kahle, Noth, Rudolph, as wéll as from eminent British colleagues 
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\ubrey R. Johnson, H. H. Rowley). The outstanding essay in the volume is written 
Karl Elliger, one of Alt’s foremost pupils, on the subject “‘Sam’al und Hamat 
ihrem Verhaltnis zu Hattina, Unki und Arpad. Ein Beitrag zur Territorial- 
schichte der nordsyrischen Staaten im. 9. und 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr.” (pp. 69- 
3). Topographically this densely packed study is superior to Landsberger’s bril- 
nt Sam’al (see above), though the reviewer parts company with the author on a 
minor points at the same time that he accepts all his major contentions. 

1948 saw the appearance of two very meritorious studies on O.T. books: H. L. 
isberg’s Studies in Daniel (New York, The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
erica, pp. Xiv + 92); and C. R. North’s Vhe Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah 
xford University Press, pp. vili + 247, price 15 s.). Ginsberg’s little book is 
haps the most significant individual contribution ever made to the interpretation 
the great, but enigmatic, book of Daniel. His demonstration (following such 
cursors as Baumgartner and Montgomery) that the Aramaic of Daniel belongs 
the main to the early third century B.C. appears to be definitive; it will be 
ikingly confirmed by further work on the new Jericho Scrolls, which exhibit a 
newhat later stage of Aramaic in the Maccabaean period.—North’s compact 
ume on Second Isaiah is characterized by erudition, clarity, comprehensiveness, 
sympathy; it is easily the best monograph on this difficult supject that has 

peared for decades. That he comes face to face with insoluble problems and that 
makes no attempt to solve them are points in his favor. The reviewer heartily 
ommends this study, with most of which he is in general agreement. 

Our hearty thanks are due to Professor E. L. Sukenik for his prompt publication 
some salient data about the Jericho Scrolls in his book, Megillot genuzot (Jeru- 
em, Bialik Foundation, 1948, pp. 43 and 12 pls. in large quarto). Since H. L. 
isberg has reviewed this book already in the BULLETIN, No. 112, pp. 19-23, we 
| simply congratulate the author for his part in this great discovery, which 
Ws more important with each new disclosure. ‘The clearance of the cave where 
se rolls were discovered in 1947 is described above in this number by O. R. Sellers. 
\n earlier discovery of manuscripts, whose importance is in some respects enhanced 
the discovery near Jericho, is fascinatingly described by Paul Kahle in his 
weich Lectures for 1941 (The Cairo Geniza, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. 
- 240 in large octavo). This volume is devoted mainly to those branches of 
iza research (beginning with Schechter’s entry into the scene in 1896) with 
ch Kahle has been most closely associated through his own work: Jewish litur- 
il poetry, the Hebrew text of the Massorah (Bible), and the principal Bible 
islations. It is very learned and original, and will be vigorously criticized in 
iil by other scholars; but there can be no doubt about its unusual learning and 
fascination with which any scholar will read the author’s discussion, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


\n admirable popular sketch of prehistory, which will be useful to scholars at the 
» time that it provides a fascinating introduction for young people, appeared in 


048 as No. 37 of the popular series on anthropology brought out by the Chicago 
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ural History Museum: Robert J. Braidwood, Prehistoric Men (117 pages, fifty 
s). Clearly and fascinatingly written and admirably illustrated by drawings 
charts, it can be heartily recommended to all. One detail has already been 
ected by work of Braidwood himself on the spring of 1948. At Qal‘at Jarmo in 
Kurdish foothills he discovered a pre-pottery neolithic culture corresponding 
ly (mutatis mutandis) to the pre-pottery neolithic of Jericho, excavated by 
stang, FitzGerald, and Ben Dor nearly fifteen years ago. This find shows that 
“ Neolithic Revolution ” of V. Gordon Childe and Braidwood was a more gradual 
ess than they have supposed, and that there really was a widespread pre-pottery 
ithie stage, as maintained by Garstang and denied by others (contrast some of 
author’s remarks on pp. 86-99). 

vo excellent recent publications have greatly stabilized our knowledge of Chaleo- 
e Palestine. E. L. Sukenik’s report on his soundings at ‘Afffileh in 1937 appears 
ol. XXI of the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society (whose recent past, 
ent, and future are highly obscure), and has fortunately been published sepa- 
y as Archaeological Investigations at ‘Affula (Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1948, 
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pp. vii-+ 79, with many illustrations in the text). Here Sukenik establishes { 
stratigraphical sequence, Ghassulian (below) and Esdraelon (above), for North 
Palestine. ‘lhe fact that Ghassulian pottery was found immediately under bri 
and floor of the Esdraelon phase (gray-burnished pottery), as pointed out on 
17-19, is another suggestion of the relatively close relation between the cultw 
(cf. below ).—Pére Roland de Vaux’s important work at Tell el-Far‘ah northeast 
Nablus (to be distinguished from Tell el-Far‘ah in the Negeb), in 1946-47, is n 
being published, with a promptness worthy of all praise. The report of the fi 
campaign appears in Revue Biblique, LIV (1947), pp. 394-433, 573-589, Pls. X 
XXVII, under the title “La premiére campagne de fouilles & Tell el-Far‘ah, p 
Naplouse.” It is now being continued by the report on “La seconde campagne 
fouilles 4 Tell el-Far‘ah, prés Naplouse” (RB LV, 1948, pp. 544-580, to be ¢ 
pleted in a coming number). Here we have an admirable description, with pre 
stratigraphy and valuable comparative material, of the sequence of cultures, wl 
includes two chaleolithic phases and extends down through most of the Early 
Middle Bronze into the Iron Age, where it comes to a stop about the ninth cent 
B.C. In his forthcoming review of Megiddo II (in Am. Jour. Archaeol.), as well 
in his forthcoming Pelican Archaeology of Palestine, the reviewer shows that 
“ Enéolithique Moyen” of Pére de Vaux precedes the Ghassulian period instea 
following it, as he and others had previously assumed. The order is thus: 
Megiddo XX (mostly)-Jericho VIII- lowest level at Tell el-Far‘ah; (2) Ghassul 
(3) Beth-shan XVIII, ete. (Egyptian Ma‘ideh); (4) the Esdraelon culture of 
second level of Tell el-Far‘ah; (5) the “ band-slip” culture of “ Early Bronze 
(which still belongs to the fourth millennium and is contemporary with the e1 
Egyptian Predynastic). It is probable that the lower strata of Ghassfil will 
tain a phase resembling the lowest level of Tell el-Far‘ah. 

Dr. Marian Welker’s monograph, The Painted Pottery of the Near East ii 
Second Millennium B.C. and Its Chronological Background (Transactions of 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 38, Part 2, 1948, pp. 185-245 in quarto, $ 
is an extremely useful contribution to comparative archaeological chronology be« 
of its careful tabulation of all available material with the aid of elaborate d 
mentation (illustrated by more than 400 accurate drawings) and bibliography. 
general the reviewer agrees with her chronology, and his subsisting doubt \ 
regard to her derivation of Mesopotamian painted pottery from Iranian sou 
does not affect the comparative value of her study. Her view that the Egyptian t 
“ Keftiu” refers to a still unexcavated city in northern Syria (pp. 220-222 
scarcely stand before the critical and comprehensive appraisal of the situatioi 
Dr. Helene Kantor in her admirable treatment of the subject in The Aegean and 
Orient, ete. (cf. BULLETIN, No. 111, p. 30), pp. 41-49, where she disposes of 
objections to the identification of the Keftiu of Senmut and Rekhmire with ( 

Count R. du Mesnil du Buisson’s monograph, Le sautoir d’Atargatis et la cl 
d’amulettes | Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui, Vol. I, Leiden, ] 
1947, pp. 26 and 13 pls.), is a convincing demonstration that the “ sautoir ” 
merit continued in use from the fourth millennium down to the late classical px 
It consists essentially of a long chain hanging around the neck, crossing betwee! 
breasts, and passing around the hips of a naked goddess. (The reviewer wish 
correct his statement in BULLETIN, No. 111, p. 28, that Van der Meer’s monog1 
is Vol. I of this series, whereas it is actually Vol. II.) —To the same category bel: 
the useful work of Pierre Cintas, Amulettes puniques (= Publications de l’Inst 
des Hautes Etudes de Tunis, Vol. I, 1946, pp. 171 in quarto). This reperto1 
Carthaginian amulets is particularly valuable because the author restricts hims« 
amulets discovered in intact tombs which have been properly excavated. It ther¢ 
represents a great improvement on all previous treatments of this archaeologi: 
significant material, and is accordingly a work of basic importance for comparat 
studies covering the seventh-second centuries B.C. 

The second, greatly enlarged and largely rewritten, edition of the Handbook to 
Nicholson Museum (University of Sidney [Australia], 1948, pp. xvi + 488, 
two folding charts and 12 plates, price 18 s.) is a perfect encyclopaedia of at 
archaeology, written throughout by competent scholars (nearly all specialists 
their fields). ( losely, but clearly, printed, with elaborate bibliographies and n 
than a hundred figures in the text, it is a joy to use and may be heartily re 
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dred research. $1 a year. As of 1949, current single numbers 35 cents each, 
Back numbers available on application for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 

SJPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). 

. 1 by S. N. Kramer, $0.75; Nos. 2/3 by H. L. Ginsberg, $1.25; No. 4 by B. L. 
Brooks, $0.50; Nos. 5/6 by J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament (1948), $1.25. For complete list see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs. Vols. I-III are out of print; 
Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50; Vols. XII-XX and XXIII are 
$2.50 each; the double volume XXI-XXII is $4. Vol. XXIV, Edith Porada’s 
Seal Impressions of Nuzi, costs $3.50. The next double number, XXV-XXVI, 
will be devoted to Nelson Glueck’s Hxplorations in Eastern Palestine, IV. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 
languages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
$6.00 a year. This quarterly (now in its second year) contains about 300-400 
pages, and is acclaimed by students of antiquity as the most important journal 
of its kind. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

New TestaMeNt TEXTUAL CriricIsM (Published by Geuthner). Vol. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 
W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 

ArcHAEOLOGY. Vol. I. Yhe Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) Vol. II. 
Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 

Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MuseuM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 
$1.50 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: Jornr EXxcavaTION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi1 (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). ‘Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 


GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 
WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 


MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TELL EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion). Ed. C.C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. 
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